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BA STIEN-LEPA GE. 



Bastien-Lepage died in Paris on the tenth of De- 
cember, after long suffering from an incurable disease. 

Jules Bastieri he was originally called — Lepage was 
the name of his mother. He was born at Damvilliers, 
in the department of the Meuse, in 1848. His father 
was a village cooper, and the family was by no means in 
easy circumstances. After receiving a simple schooling 
in Verdun, Jules Bastien became a post-office clerk ; but 
he had already given proof of his artistic tastes, and, 
while working in the post-office at Paris, he drew hats 
and dresses for a fashion journal. Finally the town of * 
Verdun voted him a pension of a few hundred francs a 
year, which enabled him to enter the £cole des Beaux 
Arts and the studio of M. Cabanel. In 1872 he com- 
peted for the Prix de Rome. The subject was the angel 
announcing to the shepherds of Bethlehem the birth of 
the Saviour. The young artist treated the subject in an 
artless and realistic manner. A very human-looking 
angel, clad in white, with a massive aureole, is seen 
talking to some rough men, dressed in skins of beasts, 
who open eyes of wonderment at the story. The work 
was remarkable, and, although its realism shocked some 
members of the academic jury, and caused strong 
division of opinion, its author would certainly have ob- 
tained the Grand Prix de Rome had not his only serious 
rival, M. L6on Comerre, attained the limit of age. The 
grand prize was therefore given to M. Comerre, and a- 
second grand prix to Bastien-Lepage. In 1873 he ex- 
hibited at the Salon a picture of " Spring;" in 1874, the 
portrait of his grandfather, which brought him into 
notice as a realist and a masterly painter; in 1876, 
" La Communiante" and a portrait of M. Wallon ; in 
1877, a portrait and " Mes Parents;" in 1878, "Les 
Foins " and a portrait of M. Andre Theuriet; in 1879, 
" Potato Gathering " and a portrait of Sarah Bernhardt ; 
in 1880, " Jeanne d' Arc " and portrait of M. Andrieux ; 
in 1881, a " Beggar " and portrait of M. Albert Wolff ; 
in 1882, a portrait and " Pere Jacques ;" in 1883, " The 
Village Lovers;" and in 1884, "The Forge," a work 
executed some years ago. Besides these pictures he 
painted many portraits, among others that of the 
Prince of Wales ; and during a visit to London he made 
several studies, which were exhibited a few years ago in 
the gallery of the Rue de Seze. In 1874 and 1875 he 
obtained respectively a third- and a second-class medal 
at the Salon; at the Exhibition of 1878 a third-class 
medal, and in 1879 the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

Bastien-Lepage has left portraits which are veritable 
masterpieces, especially that of M. Albert Wolff. His 
manner of painting is of extreme delicacy and fineness, 
erudite, careful and conscientious. His portraits have 
the sincerity and the perfect execution of some of the 
best work of the primitive Italian artists, and the patient 
observation of the Dutch masters. In his pictures of 
rustic life Bastien-Lepage was a realist without being a 
poet ; he gave all the coarse and painful reality of 
peasant life, but without the grandeur, the poetry and 
the idealism of style which Millet put into his pictures. 
He had no imagination, as he showed notably in 
his "Jeanne d'Arc," the central figure of which is in- 
complete and vulgar in sentiment. He did not realize 
the fact that the character of reality and simplicity of 
position and attitude do not exclude poetry and even 
sublimity. Indeed, we can not recognize in Bastien- 
Lepage all the high qualities some of his enthusiastic 
French critics attribute to him ; nor can we admit that 
he exercised an important influence on contemporary 
French painting. On the other hand, we are lost in 
admiration of his marvellous execution and of his 
precious qualities as a draughtsman and a colorist. 

As a man, Bastien-Lepage lived a most exemplary life, 
devoted entirely to the love of his family and the love of 
his art. M. Andr6 Theuriet, his friend and country- 
man, has made an interesting study of him under the 
name of " Primitif," in his volume called " Sous Bois." 
Being accustomed to poverty from infancy, the young 
painter had no wants, and did not know what privation 
meant. Hence he was able from the beginning to de- 
mand high prices for his work. On this point he used 
to relate an anecdote. After the success of his 
"Communiante" at the Salon of 1876, M. Hayem, 
a Parisian amateur, came and asked the price. 
"Three hundred dollars," was the reply. The ama- 
teur hesitated and went away, to return six months 
afterward. " Now," said the artist, " the price is 
$500, and next year it will be double." M. Hayem 
did not conclude the bargain, and shortly afterward 




a Dutch amateur paid $3600 for the picture. The 
Parisians praised Bastien-Lepage more liberally than 
they spent money on his pictures, and so he leaves in 
his studio his large Salon pictures, " Les Foins " and 
the " Potato Gatherer," together with several land- 
scapes, water-colors and studies of all kinds. 

There is to be an exhibition and sale, at the gallery 
in the Rue de Seze, of the pictures and studies left by 
the artist. Mr. Erwin Davis, one of our most discrimi- 
nating American collectors, who owns the "Joan of 
Arc " — well known to New York and Boston, and con- 
sidered by many Bastien-Lepage's best work — has 
generously offered to send it to Paris and have it re- 
turned at his own expense. The Custom. authorities, it 
is to be hoped, will see their way to permit Mr. Davis to 
re-import the picture without paying the barbarous 
thirty per cent duty a second time. 



|Kg TDutf jBoofc. 

Leonato.— Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don John. — Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 

Sfuck Ado About Nothing. 

URING the past month there has been no 
lack of picture exhibitions. Indeed, what 
with the successive displays at the American 
Art Galleries, the "black-and-white" of 
the Salmagundians and the Artists' Fund 
Society at the Academy of Design, and the exhibitions 
at the Lotos and Union League Clubs, it cannot be said 
that the art interest in New York is* on the wane. The 
Salmagundi exhibition was very creditable, the carping 
remarks of some newspaper critics to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. Can these gentlemen name any other 
city here, or in Europe, which makes such a good show- 
ing as this club does year after year ? Fault is found 
that there is a great many book and magazine illustra- 
tions, the reproductions of which are familiar to the 
public ; but how otherwise could the wall space be 
decently filled ? Certainly, there is no considerable 
market for original works in monochrome. At a much- 
advertised black-and-white exhibition in the Egyptian 
Hall, in London, two or three . years ago, there was 
hardly anything but book, and magazine pictures; and 
I have not heard that the exhibition was successful 
enough to warrant repetitions of the kind. 

* * 
* 

Among the original works at the Salmagundi display 
may be noted Charles Osborne's figure of Orpheus, over- 
whelmed by the second loss of Eurydice — an excellent 
study from life ; some old men's heads, by J. J. 
Hammer; delightful drawings of children's heads, by 
Lisa Stillman ; a powerful charcoal study of fisher boats 
on a long ocean swell, by George W- Edwards ; and 
head studies, by Mrs. Fowler, F. W. Freer, and Albert 
Abendshein. W. A. Coffin sent an attractive head of a 
girl, and " An August Night in New York," a clever 
bif of impressionism seized on the roof garden of the 
Casino. But I saw nothing more pleasing or more 
appropriate in such an exhibition than the simple pencil 
drawing, " The Law," a seated female figure, by J. 
Carroll Beckwith. This clever artist has so many ad- 
mirers among the students that some of them, seeing 
what he can do with it, may be tempted to take up once 
more that good old-fashioned implement, the lead- 
pencil, which, in this country, is now so generally 
neglected in favor of the charcoal and the crayon, that 
there is some danger that it may, before long, become as 
obsolete as the silver-point of the old masters. Among 
the landscape contributors must be named Bruce Crane, 
R. C. Minor, Van Elten, Walter L. Palmer, W. H. 
Gibson, C. H. and C. W. Eaton, W. H. Gibson, and 
Mazzanovich, and among the marine artists, Harry 
Chase, J. C. Nicoll, and F. K. N. Rehn. An oddity in 
the hanging was the placing side by side the sheep of 
Monks, Volkmar, and Walker, to the decided advantage, 
be it said, of Mr. Monks. Mr. Volkmar's drawing is 
getting more and more mannered : his sheep here are 
flattened out as if they had just come from the press. 
Mr. Walker's sheep spoil a meritorious landscape. 

* * 
* 

Among the few pieces of sculpture, nothing was so 
much admired as the bronze bas-relief of a child with a 
hoop, lovingly modelled by his mother, Mary B. Alden. 
The lady was formerly a pupil of Louis St. Gaudens, 
and had that clever sculptor signed this charming panel 
himself it would do him no discredit. Mrs. Alden is 



comparatively unknown as an exhibitor ; but if she 
continues to produce such good work as this, her 
friends need have no anxiety as to her artistic future. 
It would be well, however, if she would follow some- 
what less closely the methods — I was about to write 
mannerisms — of her master. 

* * 
* 

The collection of paintings, sketches and studies at 
the galleries of the American Art Association, so far as 
the woman's share in it goes — and the share is consid- 
erable — is noticed in another part of the magazine. A 
separate article is devoted to Mr. Edwards and his ex- 
hibition, and the very interesting drawings by Elihu 
Vedder for Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s sumptuously 
printed and illustrated " Omar Khayyam" were noticed 
when first exhibited in Boston. Among the pictures in 
oil there was nothing better than William Bliss Baker's 
unpretentious little canvas, " First Fall of Snow," a sun- 
set in the woods, a delightfully frank bit of out-door 
painting. It was generally admired, and the artist may 
expect many commissions for similar pictures ; but the 
fortunate owner of this fresh and truthful excerpt from 
nature may rest happy in the belief that, while Mr. 
Baker may equal this work, he will not surpass it. 

* *.* 

* . 

"Twenty Minutes for Refreshments" is a capi- 
tal Bavarian street scene, by Richard Koehler, showing 
a laborer and his wife enjoying together the noon-day 
meal. Moses Wight's "A Surprise" tells an amusing 
story of a good-looking artist caught by his wife in the 
act of kissing his pretty model. " Study of a Daisy" is 
the humorous title given by Thomas Hovenden to an 
excellent head of a grinning darkey youth — presumably 
the " daisy," although the double-entendre is maintained 
by a diminutive specimen of that flower in the lapel of 
his coat. A very good bit of genre, too, is J. G. Brown's 
" Short," a youthful vendor of bananas anxiously count- 
ing over some change in his hand. The boy is the 
familiar " street Arab" of the artist. I found Mr. Brown 
in his studio lately, affectionately touching up an old 
painting by him of an Italian street musician. He sighed ; 
for those picturesque little models who used to shock 
the tympanum and arouse our compassion by their poor 
music and perfunctory capers are no longer seen in the 
city. The cruel padrone who import them have reason 
now to give New York a wide berth, and their wretched 
little slaves must sing and dance elsewhere. Leon and 
Percy Moran charm as usual by their graceful drawing 
and clever technique. This exhibition was weak in 
portraiture but strong in landscape, in which latter 
. class of subject the work of Bruce Crane, J. F. Mur- 
phy, C. H. and C. W. Eaton, R. C. Minor, and the Smillies 
deserves particular mention. F. W. Kost, Mr. Macy's 
clever pupil, seems to have lost rather than gained in 
strength by his study abroad. Thomas Moran 's " Off 
East Hampton, Long Island " is a masterly study of 
wave motion — "The floods raise up their voice; the 
floods raise high their breakers." In interesting con- 
trast, the picture hangs next to " Crgpuscule," Alexan-' 
der Harrison's delightful marine painting noticed in 
these columns last month. 

*** 

The pictures painted for the Artists' Fund Society, 
and sold at the Academy of Design in the middle of 
January, showed a higher average of excellence than 
usual. Ernest Parton — who, by the way, is now in New 
York — was represented by some charmingly fresh bits of 
English woodland and meadow scenery ; Winslow Ho- 
mer by several vigorous sketches of English sea-coast 
life ; Wordsworth Thompson had a variety of canvases 
of Oriental deserts and Bedouins, quite in the Fromen- 
tin vein, and Frank Fowler, without going to the East 
at all, sent an excellently painted " Head of an Arab." 
Harry Chase sent, among other pictures, " Dutch Barges," 
in his best vein, saving a rather slovenly sky ; Thomas 
Hovenden " Old Friends" and " Hurrah," capital bits of 
negro character painting, and in the same line Douglas 
Volk had in " Contentment" a good study of the head 
of a mulatto woman. Most of the favorite artists were 
more or less creditably represented, and all of the bad 
ones — who appear on this annual occasion without fear of 
hanging committees — more or less discreditably. But in 
the sacred cause of charity, the latter shall be nameless. 

* * 
* 

An excellent collection of pictures at the opening art 
exhibition of the season at the Lotos Club included the 
works of Chelminski, the Polish artist, painted in this 
country ; several examples of Escosura, who is now in 
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America ; an admirable Boughton, " The Last Minstrel," 
— a pretty English girl, set in a winter scene, holding a 
bird's-nest — very sweet in color (lent by Knoedler) ; ex- 
cellent examples of Robie, Kaemmerer, Passini, Piot, 
Grison and Baugniet. American art was largely rep- 
resented by portraits, including work by W. M. Chase, 
Robert J. Hardie, J. Carroll Beckwith, Dora Wheeler 
and Frances Richards. The occasion was made 
especially noteworthy by the presentation, on behalf of 
Mr. Felix Moscheles, of an excellent portrait by him of 
Mr. F. R. Lawrence, second vice-president of the club, 
and the announcement that Mr. Chelminski was about 
to give the club an equestrian portrait of General Horace 
Porter, its first vice-president. The latter, during the 
war, was chief of staff of General Grant, and will be 
painted in uniform. Hubert Herkomer, it may be re- 
membered, last year painted and presented to the club 
a portrait of the president, Mr. Whitelaw Reid. 

* * 
* 

The very efficient Art Committee of the Union 
League Club, just retired, went out of office in a blaze 
of glory. The annual exhibition of paintings was remark- 
ably good, including choice examples of a wide varie- 
ty of schools, ranging from Millet and Rousseau to 
Bouguereau and Carolus Duran. Mr. Brayton Ives con- 
tributed the superb Rousseau, " Plain near Barbizon," a 
small canvas, but almost a panorama in the extent of 
the view portrayed, and yet, while full of detail, broadly 
painted. The atmosphere is wonderfully rendered, soft- 
ening with consummate skill a well-defined and mar- 
vellously beautiful sky-line. One could best appreciate 
the subtle power of this greatest master of landscape by 
turning from the picture to one by E. Sanchez-Perrier 
on the opposite wall. The latter artist, skilful to a won- 
derful degree in rendering atmosphere, imparts to- his 
work something of the mechanical look of a photograph 
— enhanced, by the way, in this case, by covering the 
picture with glass — which is to be seen sometimes even in 
the work of Rico. No such comment could be made on 
the pictures of Rousseau ; for the reality of the landscape 
before him is so sublimated by his own poetical concep- 
tion of it that his record of the scene is lifted high above 
the mere cold photographic reality. The famous painting 
by Millet, " A Shepherdess Knitting," was lent by Mr. 
' Albert Spencer. There was an exquisite Fortuny, " The 
Bazaar," representing in a few inches of space four human 
figures and a patient donkey, each finished with almost 
miniature-like accuracy, and yet indicating the breadth 
and reserve power of the master. Mrs. J. C. Ayer lent 
a charming Daubigny, " After the Rain — Morning ;" Mr. 
Brayton Ives a luscious Diaz — " Crowned by Love" — of 
the period in the life of the artist when he took pains with 
his drawing ; Knoedler & Co., among several valuable 
pictures, a fine Fontainebleau landscape by the same 
painter ; Mr. S. P. Avery a characteristic Henner, " The 
Bather," and Mr. Buchanan, another, an auburn-haired 
female head, catalogued " Mary Magdalen," but not to 
be confounded with the superb Henner of that name — 
representing a full-length crouching figure — owned by 

a lady in this city. 

* * 
* 

Kaemmerer'S excellent " L'Invitation au Patinage," 
illustrated in colors in a recent number of Figaro, was lent 
by Mr. L. Crist Delmonico, who also contributed Bou- 
guereau's " La Pauvrette " and " A Daughter of the Soil," 
a characteristic Boughton. The " Honorius," by J. P. 
Laurens, owned by Mr. D. O. Mills, presents the full- 
length figure of the wretched boy-emperor of Rome from 
whose weak hands the Goths were soon to wrest the orb 
and sceptre he holds so listlessly. A vigorous landscape 
sketch by Barye, lent by Mr. Cyrus J. Lawrence — the 
active secretary of the Art Committee, to whom the 
Union League Club has owed much of the success of 
its exhibitions — is one of the two examples in oil known 
in this country of the work of the great sculptor. 

* * 
* 

The earnest little band of workers who call them- 
selves " The Gotham Art Students" had a delightful 
social gathering, in January, at their picturesque rooms 
in Bond Street, where they meet once a week to draw 
from the living model. An interesting -collection of 
paintings and studies was contribued for the occasion by 
some of our best artists, many of whom were present 
in token of their practical sympathy with the efforts of 
these promising young Gothamites. 

An admirable series of portraits, after the famous col- 
lection by Holbein in Windsor Castle, is running through 
the pages of L'Art; but the titles are given with the 



usual erratic typography of our Gallic brethren when 
they have to do with anything English. We find, for 
instance, portraits of " Thomas Morus, Lord Chancelier" 
and " John More, fils de Sir Thomas Morus." 

+ * 
* 
The newspapers making fun of Mrs. Caroline Brooks 

for continuing to model her statuary in butter should re- 
flect how much better off New York would be, artisti- 
cally, if three fourths of its public sculptures had been 
made of the same perishable material. 

* * 
* 

It is becoming difficult to take up a newspaper with- 
out reading how some great work of art by an " old 
master " has just been found in a neighboring junk shop, 
or in the dust-bin, or garret of the home of the discov- 
erer. I can call to mind reading, within a few days, 
how a certain German reciter of Shakespeare came upon 
a valuable Rembrandt in a Southern town ; how a New 
York artist found a Claude Lorraine ; and now we are told 
that Mr. Blaine has a picture in his Washington house 
which he believes to be a Rubens, because, " looking at 
prints in an old print shop, he found an engraving of this 
very picture, and learned that Rubens had painted the 
original." It does not seemed to have occurred to him 
that the works of Rubens for centuries have been copied 
and re-copied, and that the chances are far less that his 
picture is the original than one of these numerous copies. 

* * 
* 

Of course, now and then there is a valuable " find," as 
in the case of Mr. Thomas Moran's " Conway Castle," 
which, in all probability, is a valuable " Turner," unlike 
those much-talked of " Turners " recently found at Ex- 
eter, England, by a barber who foolishly refused $7500 
for them, and which are now recognized as the inferior 
work of an artist named Lewis. Another genuinely val- 
uable " find," not generally known, is that of Mr. Theo- 
dore Hellman, of this city, who secured for a few hun-C 
dred dollars, at a sale in New Orleans, a very fine 
Brueghel, which, doubtless, would be cheap at as many 
thousands to any foreign museum wanting a good 
specimen of the work of the great Antwerp painter. 

* * • 
* 

My Paris correspondent writes that Rosa Bonheur's 
last painting, a cattle scene in the Pyrenees, has been 

offered to a New York dealer for $12,000. 

* * 

* 

A GOOD story comes from Paris about that illustrious 
painter, Jehan George Vibert, whose work Americans 
esteem so highly. This summer a New York dealer, 
who does a large business with M. Vibert, having called 
at his studio and given his orders, said : " But you see, 
M. Vibert, we still have this execrable tax of thirty per 
cent to pay, and as I, on my side, continue my orders, I 
think you, on your part, ought to reduce your prices 
thirty per cent until the tax is abolished." " Mon cher 
monsieur," replied M. Vibert, " your demand is perfectly 
just. I had anticipated it, and as I have determined to 
raise my prices thirty per cent, I allow you to pay me the 
old prices. Nous sommes d'accord." 

* a. * 

* 

Among the works left by Gustave Dor6 are about one 
hundred finished plates and innumerable sketches and 
studies for the illustration of Shakespeare. Dor6 spent 
some $60,000 on the preparation of this series, which he 
intended -to make his masterpiece in book illustration. 
The plates were engraved under his superintendence, 
and ,those that did not please him he sacrificed without 
hesitation. It was his great wish to have his Shake- 
speare brought out in London, and with this view he re- 
fused tempting offers from American publishers, in- 
cluding one from Harper & Brothers. Unfortunately, 
he died before completing two thirds of the series. 

* * 

Mrs. John Sherwood, a well-known literary lady of 
society, has sat for her portrait to Mr. Stephen Parker 
and to Mr. Eliot Gregory. Both pictures will probably 
be exhibited in New York this spring. , 

* * 
* 

The recent "Ferdinand Ward sale" of pictures was 
not altogether creditable to those connected- with it. 
The auctioneers — with the consent of the assignee, I am 
told on good authority — put into the sale a quantity of 
other paintings — about one third of the whole number, 
indeed. Mr. Ward's pictures were largely rubbish, the 
sort that a rich man without much taste would be likely 
to buy ; but the stuff that was added to the collection 
was, for the most part, much worse. The " Corot," which 
sold for about $400, ought not to have deceived any one. 
There was a poor example of Kaemmerer and a worse 



Cazanova. Gabriel Max's " Raising of Jairus' Daughter" 
— including the carefully painted fly on the young 
woman's arm — was sold to a gentleman who, not inappro- 
priately, presented it to the Presbyterian Hospital, al- 
though he would have done better still had he sent it to 

The Morgue. 

* * 
* 

A YOUNG lady, related to a distinguished miniature 
painter long since dead, sent specimens of her work in 
water-colors to an " art stationer" in New York, with a 
request for commissions. He generously engaged her to 
paint fancy heads for menu cards at the rate of $3 per 
dozen. The work was beautifully done, with all the 
nicety and delicacy of finish she had learned from care- 
ful study of her kinsman's miniatures. By accident the 
lady learned that her employer was selling her cards for 
$3 each. This was while she was engaged on a large 
order just received from him. At the suggestion of a 
friend, she wrote to him that she could not do the cards 
for less than $3 each. The reply came back : " All right 
— go ahead with them." The young lady will soon en- 
ter the gates of Hymen, and probably the last cards she 
will paint will be for her own wedding breakfast. 

* * 
* 

A very poor wood-cut, representing a view in the 
Berkshire Hills, by " Elbridge Kingsley, artist engraver," 
has been issued as an advertisement by an insurance 
company. The foreground in particular is bad, both in 
drawing and engraving. It is singular that Mr. Kings- 
ley should risk his excellent reputation by lending his 

name to such work. 

* * 
* 

A queer story comes to me from Paris. A com- 
mission agent named D. made a bargain with a poor 
painter, living out at Saint-Maude, to paint military 
subjects for him, at two francs an hour. The agent 
changed the signature to that of Gaubault, and sold the 
pictures to various dealers. One day, by chance, the 
poor painter came to Paris, went to the Salon, and was 
astonished to see one of his pictures there. He looked 
at the catalogue, and found the name of the artist and 
the address of the dealer where he was to be found. 
The poor artist went to the dealer and introduced him- 
self, saying, " I am Gaubault." " Most happy to make 
your acquaintance," replied the dealer. " Your pictures 
sell very well, and I have been wanting to see you for the 
last six years." " But my name is not Gaubault, it is 
Beauquesne." Explanations followed. The dishonest 
commission agent disappeared ; and Beauquesne re- 
stored his real signature on the pictures, which had made 
his pseudonymn almost famous. During the past three ' 
years M. Wilfrid Constant Beauquesne, pupil of Horace 
Vernet, has exhibited at the Salon under his own name. 

* * - 
* 

The painter, J. F. Raffaelli, has been developing re- 
cently, in a Paris contemporary, the idea of a museum 
of photographs of famous paintings, to be' placed in The 
Louvre. These he proposes to arrange by schools and 
by the artists' names in large albums, to be free to the 
public, and in the albums, opposite each photograph, he 
would place a brief history of the picture in question. 
By this means, it would be possible, in time, to collect 
photographs of all the famous pictures in the world. 
The idea is excellent, and whether it be carried out or 
not in France, we might well act upon it in this country. 
Let some public-spirited gentleman give — to the Metro- 
politan Museum, say — a few thousand dollars to buy 
photographs of the collection of the Louvre, the Na- 
tional Gallery, the Museums of Berlin, Munich, Dresden, 
Madrid and St. Petersburg, and he will be doing a real 
service to art in America. 

* .. * 

Then, if he wishes to be still more munificent, let him 
found a museum of casts of the famous sculpture of the 
world and of all the fine architectural ornament. The 
materials are ready ; all that is needed is some one to 
take the initiative to collect them and classify them. 

* * 
* 

Mr. Theodore Bauer has made a dainty plaster 
sketch of a Bacchante receiving grapes and wine from a 
group of cupids. The blocking of the composition is so 
clever and the initial modelling so promising, that it is to 
be hoped the sculptor means to carry out the idea to 

completion. 

* * 
* 

The Hallgarten-Harper Art Scholarship, entitling the 

holder to $500, the estimated cost of a year's living and 

study in one of the art centres in Europe, was won by 

Ernest L. Major, of Washington, a student of the Art 
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Student's League, and on the evening of January 7th, a 
certificate to that effect was . duly handed to him, with 
; appropriate ceremonies, including addresses by Pro- 
1 fessors. Felix Adler and W; J. Stillman, and Messrs. 
Chase, Millet, and Beckwith. The sum at the disposal 
of the trustees is only $1 5,000, which is not enough to 
enable them to carry out fully the purposes of the 
founders. An appeal is made for further contributions, 
and it is to be hoped that it will meet with a generous 
response. The Red Star Line of Transatlantic steam- 
ers, by the way — already on excellent terms with our 
artists — has kindly offered to each beneficiary of the 
scholarship a free cabin passage to Europe and back. 

* * 
* 

Knowing that Henry Irving is very strict in enforcing 
the rule against allowing strangers to be present during 
rehearsals, I was surprised to see in The New York 
Herald recently a full and graphic account of a rehear- 
sal of " The Lyons Mail " at the Star Theatre. The 
reporter explains, however, that he was there " secretly." 
The incident recalls an amusing experience Mr. Irving 
narrated to me, last winter, as having happened to him 
" out West." Early in a rehearsal, a reporter of a local 
paper was discovered at the "wings," and was firmly 
but courteously requested to leave. He did ; but, never- 
theless, on the following day his journal published a full 
account of the rehearsal. It was so absurd that Mr. 
Irving found it worth while to denounce it. Upon this 
a reporter of a rival journal called upon him, expressed 
his sympathy, and offered to put everything right if he 
might be allowed to attend a rehearsal and, through his 
paper, "give a true account." He was told that was 

out of the question. 

* * 

* 

" BUT, I'll tell you what I'll do," said Mr. Irving ; " I'll 
let you know just what we do at a rehearsal." " Thank 
you very much," said the reporter, and he took out his 
pencil and note-book. "Well, in the first place, we 
have classes." " Classes ?" echoed the reporter. " Yes. 
Various classes. Classes for walking ; classes for pro- 
nunciation, and so forth. I attend some of them myself 
— principally the walking and the pronouncjng classes. 
None of us, you know, are ever too old to learn. ' Now, 
some of the papers have criticised my walking, and I am 
taking lessons, so as to improve my gait." "Really!" 
gasped the journalist. " And what is ' the pronouncing 
class ' ? " " Oh, that," said Mr. Irving, " is one we all 
attend. We are cockneys, you know, and of course mis- 
place our aitches — the best of us do it. The instructor 
of the class, I tell you, is kept pretty busy sometimes.. 
He will say, for instance, ' Mr. Irving, excuse me, but I 
think you dropped your aitch again. " H-ecuba," " H-ec- 
uba," not " 'Ecuba." Thank you, that's better.' I think 
you'll find we are all much improved since your papers 
pointed out our defects in pronunciation." And so he 
went on. The journalist took it all down, and next day 
seriously reported everything as it was told him. 

* . * 

* 

Recently I commented on a paragraph going the 
rounds of the press, called "the romance of a picture," to 
the effect that a painting by a Mrs. Fassett, which was 
supposed to have been lost during proceedings for debt 
against her husband and herself, was stolen by friends 
and hidden until the proceedings were adjusted or dis- 
continued. As a work of art, the picture is absolutely 
worthless, and the stealing of it seemed to me at the 
time a very venial offence. But now it appears it 
was sequestered for a purpose ; for I read in The Sun that 
Senator Sherman asks Congress to buy it for $15,000, 
and he also asks that the government shall pay a Mrs. 
Ransom — another artist unknown to fame — $10,000 for 
a portrait she has painted of General Thomas. A few 
weeks ago The World reported that it was proposed to 
buy — for $20,000, if I remember aright — a quantity of 
etched plates, by another unknown, of scenes and inci- 
dents of the civil war, although the government already 
possesses a full set of proof impressions of the same. 
Such reckless jobbery — it can be called by no other 
name— is unspeakably disgraceful in view of the crass 
ignorance of our national legislators who tax heavily all 
imported paintings, while doing nothing whatever to 
encourage native talent. Shall we never have in the 
councils of the nation even an active minority of . culti- 
vated gentlemen, who, appreciating the need of an aes- 
thetic leaven in this most philistine of peoples, will de- 
liver us from the soulless, sordid politician ? Will our 
Congress never rise above the vulgar level of a local 
Board of Aldermen ? Montezuma. 



Bpflinfltit JftnillFton* 



Hamlet.— Good, my lord, will you see the players well bestowed ? 
Polonius. — My lord, I will use them according to their desert. 

Hamlet. 

James Duff, who brought the old Standard Theatre 
its first success in " Pinafore," secured the lease of the 
new Standard, and he solemnly devotes the house to 
opera comique. It is to be, in effect, a rival of the 
Casino, and Rudolph Aronson has anything but a 
pleasant prospect with Col. McCaull's engagement near- 
ing its close, and the enterprising competition of the 
new theatre. 

" A Trip to Africa" was a success, on the first night, 
because of its gorgeous costumes and scenery and light, 
waltz music. The libretto is very dull and dreary, and 
should have been re-written for New York, after being 
tested through the provinces. But the idea seems to be 
that everybody must come to see the new house, and the 
entertainment will be improved when the novelty of the 
theatre has worn off. 

Col. McCaull promptly replied to the opening move 
of the new Standard by producing "Apajune, the Water 
Nymph," at the Casino with even more gorgeousness 
and lavishness. The establishment of two permanent 
opera comique houses in New York is a sign of the 

times not to pass without notice. 

* * 
* 

Last month was memorable for two other theatrical 
changes. The Third Avenue Theatre was handed over 
to the Germans ; re-christened the Apollo, and opened 
under the management of Herr Neuendorf, with Magda 
Irschick as his star. I have before spoken of the Third 
Avenue as a superfluous theatre, and this disposition of 
it shows that my prophetic faculty has not waned. 

The Rankins, who tried in vain to conduct the Third 
Avenue, were offered a complimentary benefit to cover 
some of their losses. I am afraid that 'Herr Neuendorf 
will soon need a complimentary benefit also. A clever 
man, he always gets ahead of his public. He gave us 
farces, years ago, before the mania for farces began ; he 
was just in advance of the times with light operas, arid 
now he presents Magda Irschick to a public who prefer 
to go down to the Thalia and hear " Nanon," another 
brilliant bouffe opera. 

The other change was the sudden destruction by fire 
of the Theatre Comique and the transfer of Harrigan 
and Hart to the Park Theatre. The Comique was con- 
sidered fire-proof ; it was totally destroyed in half an 
hour. The managers were not insured, and do not care 
to rebuild, as their lease of the ground has only three 
years to run. 

In a fortnight after the fire new scenery was painted, 
new properties were prepared, and the Harrigan arid 
Hart Company opened at the Park in a new vaudeville, 
called "McAllister's Legacy." The play is of the genu- 
ine " Mulligan" stock, and all the favorites of the com- 
pany have their usual parts in it. 

The opening was remarka"ble for the outpouring of 
New Yorkers to greet their popular local comedians. 
The vicinity of the Park was like a mass-meeting, 
Operatic prices were paid for seats. A company of the 
Seventh Regiment attended in a body. The audience 
included all classes-^up-towners, down-towners, bro- 
kers, bootblacks, millionaires,' newsboys, ladies from 
Murray Hill and from the Sixth Ward. So thoroughly 
representative an audience was probably never assem- 
bled at a theatre before. 

This audience took charge of the proceedings at once, 
and stage-managed the performance in their own way. 
They insisted upon speeches from Harrigan, Hart and 
the leading members of the company ; they presented 
Braham with a valuable violin. They encored every- 
thing and applauded everybody. 

Here is the rich reward of good work, well done. 
Harrigan and Hart are still very young men, and they 
have risen by educated talent and conscientious labor. 
Their theatre is admirably managed, before and behind 
the curtain, without fuss or pretence. They give the 
public the best they have, and they restrict their per- 
formances to the local field which nobody has touched 
since Chanfrau won fame and fortune as the imperson- 
ator of a New York fireman. 

*** 
Mr. Wallack, evidently thinking that the public had 
laughter enough, opened the middle part of his season 
with the production of a new drama, called " Victor 



Durand," written by Henry Guy Carleton, a young jour- 
nalist who had distinguished himself by verses in the 
New Orleans papers, "Poker Sketches" in Life, and by 
writing a tragedy called " Memnori," which was accept- 

• ed by John McCullough, but has not been performed. 

Before " Victor Durand" was produced Henry Irving 
telegraphed that he had given Mr. Carleton a commis- 
sion for a new play for the London Lyceum. No won- 
der, therefore, that all the literary and artistic world was 
interested in the new drama, 

On the first night, the drama was an enthusiastic suc- 
cess. All the actors were called before the curtain ; the 
author thrice bowed his thanks from a box. The daily 
papers praised the piece highly. A company was at 
once organized to send it through the provinces. 

If I am disappointed in " Victor Durand," it is, per- 
haps, because I expected too much. Mr. Carleton's 
drama is odd, original, clever; but it is more like a 
Gaboriau novel than a play. The most dramatic 
incidents occur before the curtain rises. The audience 
have to be told the story instead of seeing it acted. 

The hero, a young Frenchman, has been convicted and 
sent to the galleys for an assault with robbery, on a 
railway train, of which he is innocent. After two years 
he escapes from the galleys; takes a false name and 
marries, at Rome, a lovely American girl. The happy 
pair go to Paris, and then the play begins. 

The villain, also in love with the American girl, recog- 

• nizes the hero as an escaped convict and puts the police 
upon his track. The object of the villain is to force the 

: hero to confess his crime, so that he may be divorced 
from his American wife. By a string of circumstantial 
evidence, the crime . is at last brought home to the 
villain, who is led off to prison, while the hero is re- 
leased. 

Such a story as this is impossible anywhere, and-espe- 
cially in France. No divorce is needed, because a con- 
vict cannot marry. Examined from a common-sense 

. point of view, the whole piece is absurd, and would al- 
most serve as a burlesque upon modern French melo- 

• dramas. But Mr. Carleton has written for the stage and 
for the audience, and, his starting-point once conceded, 
he builds up effective, theatrical situations' and surprises. 

I am surprised to find a new dramatist leaving love 
out of his calculations in writing a play. He marries his 
hero and heroine before we see them. He makes his 
hero as unsympathetic as possible by sending him to the 
galleys and allowing him to commit the mean crime of 

• marrying a lady under an assumed name. He depends 
for success entirely upon the clever manner in which the 
puzzle about the assault and robbery is solved through 
the finding of a note-case. He depends upon ' this for 
success, and he is successful. Nevertheless, I hope that 
he will give us a real play, instead of a puzzle, when he 

writes for Irving and Miss Terry. 

* * 
* 

The other serious play which upheld the legitimate 
drama against the sea of nonsense, was "Francesca da 
Rimini," with Lawrence Barrett, at the Star Theatre. 

After many years of probation, Mr. Barrett has now 
become a New York favorite. He was heartily received, 
and he did everything possible to deserve his reception. 
"Francesca " was presented as a spectacle, with new 
scenery and costumes, madrigal boys and crowds of 
picturesque auxiliaries. Probably it will keep the stage 
during the whole of Mr. Barrett's six weeks' engagement 
at the Star. If not, Browning's " Blot on the Scutcheon " 
will be produced. 

But Mr. Barrett does not depend upon himself and the 
two leading members of his company. He has frankly 
adopted the Irving system. He prefers the effects of en- 
semble to any individual prominence. He has chosen 
the right way, and he finds it not only artistically satis- 
factory, but unprecedentedly profitable. 

Now Edwin Booth has come to the Fifth Avenue, and 
we have our two American tragedians together to con- 
trast or compare. Mr. Booth has also waked up to 
the advantages of the Irving system. He is supported 
by the stock company of the Boston Museum, and new 
costumes and scenery have been prepared for him. 
Moreover, he revives the old plays in which his father 
was unequalled— " The Apostate," "The Iron" Chest," 
" Don Cassar." This is great enterprise for Mr. Booth. 

Already, in only two seasons, Henry Irving has be- 
gun a reform in American theatricals, which will be 
permanent and important. Without knowing it, he came 
to us as a missionary. Doubtless he would modestly dis- 
claim the credit for the impression he has made ; but the 
facts speak for themselves. Stephen Fiske. 



